THE   QUESTING   BEAST
When we came out of this ghastly place we took about
four hours to cover three miles. There was a terrific
thunderstorm, and in the vivid flashes of lightning it was
discovered that the battalion were wearily following round
in a complete circle. There was no shelter the whole of
that night. I went back to the battery after this and went
over with the first wave of the battalion in the battle of the
Canal du Nord, where we lost heavily. The description
of this battle in the official history of the regiment is written
from my account, but one thing is left out, and that is that
we were late in coming up and in our wrong positions at
" zero." This caused an unnecessary loss of life. There
was the largest concentration of artillery and machine-gun
fire that had ever been known, and so loud was the noise
that hearing was impossible unless one shouted in a man's
ear with cupped hands. An old soldier described the
barrage afterwards as " so terrible that even the worms got
up and cried for mercy."
It was a ghastly muddle, and I could write pages about
it. There was one amusing instance that happened to
J.B.B, (later killed in Ireland) who was commanding a
platoon. He and Sergeant Devins were ahead of the
platoon well on the other side of the canal, and out of
the worst inferno, when an extra heavy shell landed in the
middle of one of their scattered sections. J.B.B. called out
to ask if any were hurt. There was no answer. He called
again. Still no reply. This was too much for the sergeant.
He rose from the ground and bellowed: " Speak up when
the officers talks to you, b'Jaisus! " But still there was
no answer. Devins ran back, and almost immediately
returned, saluted and said: " All them poor devils is dead,
sorr, so there'll be no one speaking up, sorn" It is a sad
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